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the wealth of material is embarrassingly 
great, and it is needless to go further afield. 


The proof that an heir was of age was 
furnished by the mouth of many witnesses, 
men usually in middle life, who could date 
NOTES :—The Birth of the Heir, 261—Passing Stress, 263— the birth or baptism by their knowled ge 
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taken at Petworth, Sussex, William atte 
Hull and John atte Mull state that they 
made up a great quarrel on the birthday, 
and that this reconciliation was enrolled 
in the missal of the church at Lurgashall. 
Many witnesses speak to having been 
present at the infant’s baptism, and the 
evidence for the age of Edward le Despenser, 
taken at Essendine, Co. Rutland, composes 


a pleasant picture. There Thomas Nevill 
says he saw Edward lying on the bosom 
of his godmother awaiting his baptism ; 
Robert de Crauden saw the godmother 
RNotes. holding him in her arms to receive baptism ; 


Walter Lamberd saw the parish chaplain 
THE BIRTH OF THE HEIR. 


holding him in his hands on the other side 
THE documents which are being published 


of the font for baptism; John Straunge 
in the Calendars of State Papers, besides | heard the Abbot of Bourne name him 
affording material for the severest his-_ 


Edward ; John Serjaunt saw the godmother 
torical studies, give an insight into the | carry the baptized child to the altar for the 
life of the time which for vividness and Saying of the gospel In principio; and 
actuality may well be compared to the William le Hunt says he saw him, after his 
news of our daily papers. One of the series, | baptism, lying on the altar. His god- 
for the Middle Ages, which has for some years | father, according to Roger Dyve, gave a 
been a particular field of enjoyment to my- | 8°ld ring worth 20s. and 20s. in money. 

self, is that of the writs de ctate probanda,| The birth of Joan, daughter of Brian 
and the following notes are offered to the de Hykelynge, was remembered as having 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ as samples of what! been proclaimed by a messenger in the 
may be found in them. These instances | market of Beccles. Rejoicing at the birth 
have been culled from the Calendar of of the heir frequently furnished the token ; 
Inquisitions post mortem, vol. x., Edward as at the proof of age of John Amory, who 
Il., which bears this year’s date—not was brought back from his baptism with 
because this volume affords better specimens solemnity and joy by his neighbours ; 
than may be found in others, but because! at that of John, son and heir of John le 
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Conestable of Halsham, when Robert Lory- 
mer says he was riding through Halsham 
and saw many men, women and children 
assembled before the gate of the manor 
praising God for his birth; or at that of 
Katherine de la Plauncke when Philip le 
Roo and William Emmesone said they 
saw the child baptized, and then carried 
home, with singing and a great concourse 
of people, from the church at Walsall 
in Staffordshire, which was the scene of a 
like joyful procession for the birth of Ralph 
Basset. 

The name of Ralph Basset is connected 
with strange scenes at the baptism of John 
de Aylesbury, where one witness was angrily 
hit in the neck by one of the godfathers 
for inquiring why the child was called 
John not Ralph, and where the godfathers 
and other lords, so a second witness relates, 
threw pence everywhere on the ground 
to be scrambled for. 

Not seldom the parents or friends of the 
child give the neighbours something ex- 
pressly for remembrance of the birth, and 
we find a greyhound, bows, a doe, a green 
cloak, half a salted buck, a stag’s hide, 
a deerskin, and a pair of deerskin gloves 
serving thus as memorials. 

The witnesses seldom bring forward 
national events in their testimony. but 
in proving the age of John Janekyn of 
Sulgrave four witnesses agree that he was 
born ‘fon the morrow of St. Michael fol- 
lowing the second autumn after the rainy 
autumn, in which there was abundant 
snow and hail”; and the year of John 
Walewayn’s birth was remembered by an 
eclipse. He was born at La Hay, Hereford, 
on May 1, 1329. Thus it was entered in 
the psalter of the church, and Joan, his 
mother, was churched on the very day of 
the eclipse, on account of which they caused 
the day to be entered in the red book 
called the Chronicle. John Wyke fixes the 
birth of Henry Whissh by the entry of Adam 
Orlton into the bishopric of Winchester ; 
and the witnesses to the birth of John de 
Tychebourne attest it by the burning of the 
town of Southampton on Tuesday, the feast 
of St. Faith, in the King’s twelfth year, by 
the King’s alien enemies. 

Local history is fairly plentiful—apt to 
be mixed up with disturbances and disasters. 
Churches (Atcham, Houghton, Curdworth, 
Halsham) are desecrated by ‘the shedding 
of blood, and reconciled. There is the 


repair of the church of Sulgrave—and the 


sorrowful. 


story of how twenty carts from that town 
were at Helmdon fetching stones, and the 
men of Sulgrave with the carts raised a 
quarrel and a man was slain. The church 
at Desborough, when Emma Bardoun was 
baptized there, had its south aisle levelled 
to the ground so that the church-goers were 
much afraid of the cold, and there was at 
the same time great contention going on 
in the town on account of the rectory. 
At the feast of St. Hilary before John de 
Cracroft was born the belfry of Huttoft in 
Lincolnshire fell down; and on the feast 
of St. Peter’s Chains after it the sea broke 
through the sea-walls at Mablethorp in the 
same county, and drowned the crops and 
cattle and lasted for two days or more. 

Again and again a pilgrimage serves as 
the reminder—most frequently a pilgrimage 
to Santiago, whither we hear of a party of 
pilgrims setting out who were all drowned 
at Dunster. Robert Walgot mentions that 
he stayed at Santiago a whole year. St. 
Thomas of Canterbury is also the goal of 
many pilgrims ; Thomas de Blaunkenay of 
Dunsby said he had gone thither on pil- 
grimage annually for 21 years. As might 
be expected, vows on occasion of illness or 
of escape from danger are often mentioned 
as the cause of these journeys. Robert 
Bagot remembered the year of Robert 
Bale’s birth as that in which his son 
William started on his journey to the Holy 
Land; and Richard del Temple recalls that 
on the Feast of the Annunciation after the 
birth of William de Ferariis he had _ his 
innocent son William, aged two years, 
burned by an accident, wherefore he and 
his wife next day went to Lincoln to do 
penance. 

Indeed, when the witnesses bring forward 
passages of their own experience as 
tokens of remembrance, these, as might 
perhaps be expected, are usually violent or 
Three good knew the 
date for the son of Reynold Botereaux by 
having been robbed and badly wounded 
the Easter week following on their road to 
Canterbury. Others served on a coroner’s 
jury in the year required. Several relate 
the burning of a house or grange. So we 
hear of a witness who was attacked and 
left half-dead; of a man digging in the 
quarry of Weldon whom the earth fell on 
and overwhelmed ; of a brother who died 
at the schools of Oxford; of a man who 
became dumb from Michaelmas to Christmas, 
and of a man who had his brother killed 
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22 years before, at Rampton, and has_ PASSING STRESS. 
since gone there yearly to keep his anni- | 


versary (See 12 8. ix, 241.) 

There is one case where the baby himself Wout, you advértise or ddvertise? You 
has an adventure—John de Pavely, being should ‘advertise, in Johnson’s ‘ Dictionary,’ 
at Little Houghton when the whole town 1755, So you do popularly in Ireland in‘1921. 
almost was burnt and carried out into a [pn the natural course of English accent, 
field lying in his cradle. Houghton Church | Shakespeare, in * Measure for Measure,’ 
at that time had its gable broken down: Tf, j, 41 (c. 1600), had :—- 
and in the churchyard a few days after I do bend my speech 
the child’s baptism John Barker might be To one that can my part in him advértise. 
seen going three times round the church North England, at least, and all tradi- 
with a candle in his hands as penance for ¢jonal Ireland, still sometimes make adver- 
not having enclosed the churchyard—he psement. This was given first place in John- 
having been let off the fine of half a mark | gon’s 1755 pronunciation ; but already 
through the intercession of Robert de unsettled, he acknowledged. 

Pavely. . Intrigue of the dictionaries, as péremp- 

There seems some want of courtesy in ‘tory, cited above, are spoken otherwise, 
the man who brings up as his remembrance eyen by some of the elect. 
ot a child’s birth that he had in that’ You'may say indisputable or indisputable, 
year obtained certain writs against the | caid the ‘ Century Dictionary,’ 1890, and 
father in the King’s court. ‘says the ‘ New English.’ In the beginning 

However, many peaceful or pleasant of the century Todd’s ‘Johnson,’ 1818, of 
facts of domestic history also come to be course, had only indisputable; and so 
commemorated—how Alice, a witness’s sister, Cassell’s ‘ Encyclopedic Dictionary,’ 1889 ; 
was hired to be nurse to the new-born heir; though the ‘Imperial Dictionary,’ 1882, 
how on the day Mauger, son of Thomas had only the modern indisputable. 
Vavasour, was born, William Denton (the Now from verse to prose. Does it 
witness) came with cloth for Joan, the compénsate or cémpensate? Even in the 
mother, to colour with murrey ; how there’ other harmony of prose, in Coleridge, 
was a proclamation of archery made on jt imports much to know that cémpensate 
the Midsummer Day before the death of was not in his day :—‘ Are then the plays 
Sir John de Wittelbury, and how, by of Shakespeare’s (sic), works of rude un- 
award of good men of the country, a barbed cultivated genius, in which the splendour 
arrow was delivered to the father of William of the parts compensates for the barbarous 
Chaumberleyn as the best archer there ; shapelessness and irregularity of the whole ?”” 
how Gregory Nercote, about the feast of One may fairly conclude how Sir James 
St. Margaret, built a new hall with a soler Mackintosh heard his own words on ‘ Endy- 
on the west side at Aldebury and heard ion,’ when he wrote:—‘ We. . . just beg 
among the carpenters of the birth of John Jeave, on the contrary, to say that anyone 
de Nowers; how Roger de Toynton and who, on this account, would’ represent the 
William, son of John son of Geoffrey of | whole poem as despicable, must either have 
Layceby, began to build their ship La no notion of poetry, or no regard to truth.” 
Maudelayn in the summer after the birth) As in Shakespeare’s Arden (‘ A.Y.L.,’ 
of John de Heyling and finished her and! T, j, 106), where “three or four loving 
launched her at Grimsby early in the/ lords have put themselves into voluntary 
following autumn. ‘exile with him, whose lands and revenues 

There is not much in these particular enrich the new Duke ’—unless one would 
“ proofs” about travel to foreign lands, be caught jumping in anapests where they 
but we hear of John Bailif of Dunsby fleet the time. 
going to Flanders to sell his wools; and of | The late Canon Sheehan, author of ‘ My 
John Biketon crossing from Southampton | New Curate,’ heard ednfessor in the rhythm 
to Rouen to purchase merchandise. of his “It was for this, that martyrs shed 

The witness’s own marriage or the birth |th-ir blood ; it was for this, that confessors 
of one of his own children is naturally one | went to prison, chanting the eternal theme, 
of the commonest events which serve to | that liberty is indestructible so long as the 
fix a date. spirit survives.” 

PEREGRINUS. As again, in Shakespeare’s own beautiful 
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ery in ‘Hamlet ’ (IL. ii. 320), it imports 


to hear:—‘‘ And yet what to me is 
this quintessence of dust?” jerk 
of penult accenting there, the whole 


sentence set a-jerking by quintéssence, is not 
in Hamlet’s thinking aloud, on the nothing- 
ness of life, after knowing the infinity within 
the mind of man. And _ proof lies in this, 
that Shakespeare’s only other use of the 
word is in verse, and tells :— 
Will I Rosalinda write 
Teaching all that read to know 
The quintessence of every sprite 
Heaven would in little show. 
i.148.) 
So, in Shakespeare’s contemporaries :— 
Wrought thee to spirit, to quintessence, with pains, 
Would twice have won me the philosopher’s work. 
(‘ Alchemist,’ I. i.) 
Virtue itself is reason but refined, 
And love the quintessence of that : this proves... 
(Forde’s ‘ Tis Pity,’ 
Milton uses the word twice, and writes— 
‘ Paradise Lost,’ iii. 716 :— 

And this etherial quintessence of heaven. 
(The contrary, indeed, in vii. 
(probably enough) with “ hovering accent”’:— 

Ethereal, first of things, quintessence pure.) 

Dr. Johnson (1755) gives quintéssence ; 
yet—as with others of these truly polite 
arguers, the dictionary-makers—all his ex- 
amples are on the other side, and give 
quintessence (unless we except that doubtful 
Milton) :— 

From their gross matter she extracts the forms, 

And draws a kind of quintessence of things. 

(Davies. ) 
For by his art he did express 
A quintessence even from nothingness. 
(Donne.) 
So, down to Francis (d. 1773), ‘ Horace,’ | 
Odes, i. 13 :— 
Cruel who hurts a fragrant kiss 
Which Venus bathes with quintessence of bliss. 


This accenting might be cited below among 
other exceptions, of the older accents being , 


further back in the word. For to-day the 
“N.E.D.’ gives quintéssence only. This, 
notwithstanding that a poet of this same 
day, the late Irish Archbishop Alexander, 
wrote of 
An Oxford of a more majestic growth : 

A Rome that sheds no blood and makes no 

slave ; 

The perfect flower and quintessence of both. 
A poet higher placed, as a poet, writes (1918) 
that he would put his hand to either quint- 
éssence or quintessence. 

For the adjective éxtreme, too, there seems 
some such poetic tradition, from Shake- 
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244— unless | 


éxploit. 


>| tionary,’ if to none later, for the old accenting 
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speare’s plays — always - and Marlowe’ s 
Jew :— 
I ban their souls to everlasting pains, 
And éxtreme tortures of the fiery deep. 
and then Milton’s ‘ Comus ’ :— 
Not any boast of skill, but éxtreme shift 
How to regain my severed ee 
down to Swinburne’s ‘ Atalanta ’ 
Or snows on the éxtreme hills, or iron tied 
Where no spring is. 
And breathless gates and éxtreme hills of heaven. 
For éxtreme loathing and supreme desire. 
And his ‘ Bothwell,’ I. i. :— 

In the éxtreme range and race of my whx le life. 
Sir Henry Taylor, in 1834, had quoted con- 
temporary verse :— 

And heartless weariness of éxtreme age. 
And éxpress—in ‘N.E.D.’ only expréss ; 
though all its examples éxpress. True, 
Shakespeare has eereer —except in ‘ King 
John,’ IV. ii. 234 :- 

As bid me tell my tale in érpress words. 

But take Sir Henry Taylor :— 
Save at the éxpress instance of the Earl. 
‘Philip van Artevelde,’ II. vi. 

Not only poetry but prose now leans to 
Yet the ‘ N.E.D.’ would have you 
‘always still say exploit. Educated or angli- 
cized Scotland prides itself on saying éxploit. 
Shakespeare’s day, of course, saw Macbeth’s 
“dread exploits,’ and Titus Andronicus’s 
high exploits and honourable deeds.”’ 

Are the conténts of the book such still— 
as always in Wordsworth—or its céntents ? 
(The content, always, in philosophy.) 

IT heard, in 1911, two schoolmasters, al- 
;most at the same instant, discuss, one, its 
| detatls—holding to Richardson’s 1836 ‘ Dic- 


exclusively —the other (unfor tunate younger 
-man!) its détails. Alas, “this younger 
‘rises, when that old doth fall ’—less, in 
‘Treland and in Scotland. (The modern dic- 
tionaries allow you to say either. Though 
Walker’s ‘ Pronouncing Dictionary ’ already, 
in 1846, would have nothing but détail.) 
The present writer, who said doctrinal, was 
pulled wp by one who, in spite of that his 
modernism, is now an archbishop, preaching 
on matters déctrinal. (Bothright, ‘ N.E.D.’) 

If a gardener trains his clemdtis—a purist 
writes (1918): ‘‘ I heard an educated woman 
who knows her Scott well, say clem@tis, oniy 
‘the other day : of course Scott has clématis”’ 
—and loves the scent of his lavénder, the 
reason may well be that he is old. These 
flowers are, or will come to be (by the school- 
bred) called so no more. True, «Ajpa and 


. 
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whom clematis is only a barbarism. ut ii. 865 :— 
derivations do not always rule ; and arbiitus Also we need a cunning artizdn. 
an I heard ‘ Comus ’ played about 1900; and 
_ the infamous elder brother made that modern 
| rubbish, out of the high romance in Milton’s 
leed, tl -day, | huge forests and unharboured heaths, 
while noting that many instances of con- | hills, wilde 
trary occur in seventeenth-century verse— ]t were almost glorious to be “ infamous.” 
and that is the only pronunication in Bailey) Then in Antics you would still offer a 
‘bouquét. Bret Harte (1839-1902) made its 
780, has only contrary—adds, * still univer- ¢ hit, in ‘ A Newport Romance ’ :— 
sal (sie), in uneducated speech.”” What good, | The pie odour of mignonette 
trying to grumble at our cdntrary—nearly | The ghost of a dead and gone bouquet, 
contry ? And does a Poet Laweate of the. Is all that tells of her story. j 
hour protest so, in his ‘ Demeter,’ 1899 :— | Joyece’s (1910) . English as we speak it 
“ Now gag? look’d (contrary (?) hath in Ireland’ * (p. 101) had remarked :—* The 
Elegy, general tendency is to put back the 
y Ww stay in /aeccent as far from the end of the word as 
cruise.” Spenser could not have found ex- possible. But among our people prea z 
pression otherwise for his sea troubles,) contrary tendeney—to throw forward the 
thinking of ‘accent; as in excéllent, his Excéllency— 
two billows in the Irish sounds excelléncy in Johnson — Nassat Street, 


Forcibly driven with contrary tides. arbitus, committée,+ hereditary.t 
The contemporary Shakespeare has nearly | Telemdéchus though so grand, 


always contrary. But not in ‘ Hamlet’s’| Ere the sceptre reached his hand. 
Player King’s ‘“‘ Our wills and fates do (‘ Old Irish Folk Song ’ (sic).) 
so contrary run.”’ (IIT. ii. 221). It is true,!, I heard one of the old schoolmasters 
in such adverbial use as that, the old has reading out, in his grandiloquent way, for 
more prevailed. | the people grouped around Ardpatrick 
A vagary only, in ‘N.E.D.,’ quoting chapel gate after Mass, the subjects he 
‘Paradise Lost,’ vi. 614 :— ‘could teach; among which, . . . ‘the 
Flew off, and into strange vagaries fell ; | vibrations of the swinging penjodlums.’ 
vet quoting also, perhaps against itself,’ The same fine old scholarly pedant remarked 
Massinger’s 1629 * Picture,’ V. iii. :— ‘that our neighbourhood was a very moun- 
An old bachelorasTam. . . | tadnyus locality. A little Jater on in my 
- + + is not troubled life, when I had written some pieces in 
_ With these fine vagaries. ; high-flown English, one of these school- 
And nigh two hundred years later, Kirke | masters—a much lower class man than the 
White, * To Contemplation * :— last—said to me by way of compliment :— 
Talone ‘You have a fine vocabullery.’ 
A wayward youth, misled by Fancy’s vagaries “The great Nassdu” § was heard in 
Remained settled. 

i ? the days after the deeds which made him 
Quandary may be quandary, say a glorious, pious, and immortal, in a toast. 
Mayé—so it wes shouted in our early 

dalf the modern dictionaries have sti ‘days in Dublin streets, when the Earl of 
artisan, which, one is told from Scotland, Mayé was murdered in India; and when 


when anglior Anglia (and in despite of an 
Edinburgh professor), is only uneducated an apparition was bruited, at Knock, in 


and popular neow—Marlowe’s (otherwise Longmans, Green and Co. 
meant, indeed) :— + As in un-English-educated Scotland. 


O what a world of profit and delight, 
Is promised to the studious artizdn. 
(Faustus,’ I. i.) 


—and so heard, artisdn, by much educated 


* “ Bvery one but a Latin scholar ”’ (so suggests, 
in 1918, one such, from Cambridge), ‘I think, 
says arbitus: this is due to Systemzwang. I say 
drbutus now.” 


t Joyce might add for Ireland: admiralty, 
mayordlty, casudlty, asséts, laméntable, intérval, 
procéeds—which last, half the English dictionaries 
are for—and smallpox, and exquisite, irrefutable, 
inexplicable, obligatory. 


§ ‘* Here lies what once was Matthew Prior, 
The son of Adam and Eve ; 


Can Bourbon or Nassav claim higher ? ”’ 
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the County Mayé. The pronunciation ins 
its own Irish, mug 

Despicable one often hears in Ireland, | 
and in Scotland. I have been told (waiting | 
at Adare, Co. Limerick) that “ it is very | 
despicable to be out so late.” Older) 
people in England used to think it so, And 
yet the poetic tradition is otherwise, with | 
. Paradise Lost.’ i. 43, ‘* of déspicable ‘foes,” 
aid xi. 340, ‘‘ No déspicable gift’; through | 
Pope’s ‘ Odyssey,’ xvii. 

Next came Ulysses lowly at the door, 
A figure déspicable,old and poor. | 
and so to Shelley’s ‘ Queen Mab,’ v. 179 :— | 
The smallest and most déspicable things. 

W. F. P. Stocktey, 


be continued.) 


ALDEBURGH. 
EXTRACTS FROM CHAMBERLAINS’ 
ACCOUNT-BOOK. 
1625-1649. 
(See 12 S. viii. 506, and references there 
given ; ix. 26, 145, 222.) 

1647. 
Tue “ Lyon” is truly British and going as 
strong as ever. It is probably fuller of) 
visitors now than it was on Sept. a7, 1804, 
when the “‘ very young lady ” who made her | 
tour from Canonbury to Aldeburgh records’ 
in her journal her arrival at the latter place :— 
And now at the Lion behold us again, 


Where for two nights at least we’ve agreed to | 
remain, 

And shall great havock make with the Alde burgh | 
soals, 

Which ‘here in fine seasons they catch in large | 


shoals. 
(From ‘ The Suffolk Garland,’ 1818.) 

The inn was probably founded in the reign 
of Ed. IV., and a list of the landlords might | 
be compiled from the Chamberlains’ Ac- | 
count-Books from the early days of Elizabeth. | 
Many men, prominent in English , History, 
have passed a night at the “‘ Lyon.” 


16 PAYMENTS. 47 


Paid Aprill the third 1647 to Goody Pickerell 
for nursing of a childe belonging to an 
Iseland man called Littleplome for six 
weeks att 28 6d p weeke -- 00 15 00 


06 


| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


Paid Edmond Palmer the smith for tending 
the Turnepike Aprill 13th ; 1647 00 05 
Paid Raper for mending the fence of the 
viccarage Close by the Church yard gate 
where the two small guns stand & for 
cutting & for it 
27th 1647 00 0 


| Paid Mr: 


Paid George Moore for glaseing worke att 


1 06, 


| Paid for fetching a couple of lardge lings 
from Slaughton from Mr: Richard Browne 
for Mr Trundle Bailiffe of the libty being 
in pte of his composicon Aprill 19th ; 1647 & 
sent him in pte 00 00 
May 13th Paid Mathew Littleton for diett 
wine tobaccho and horsemeate for the 
souldiers that came to Towne to speake 
for quarter att severall times as p bill 


02 


appeereth . 6 12 00 
Paid Geor, ge Moore for greeneing the iron that 
houre glasse standeth on _ att 

Church 0 00 06 


Paid Mr Richard Groby att the Lyon for 
dyett & wine when Capt: Wennell was a 
shoare here that was convoy for the 
Iseland Barques as p bill 
Bailiffs order 14 

| Paid Robert durgeon for "tine 
Pillory 00 O1 

Edward Cockett “September 24th 
1647 money laid out for the Townes use viz : 
given to travellors: with passes — the 
Attorney as p bill appeere .. oo Oe OL 

More to him that he allowed William 
Baldwine in full of his Bill for Jayie fees 
and dyett for the — as P bill ap- 
peereth 02 02 

Paid Edward “Palmer for “an iron frame 
for the houre glasse at Church 00 O1 

Paid Widd Freind for bread delivered for 
sick people that were shutt upp .. 00 07 

Paid Januvary 12: 1647 to the Collector: 
of Haslewood for the moneths assess- 
ment for the viccarage for the Army 00 06 


Church upon the Lucome_ viz: 15 
quarrells of glasse 18 3d and 3} foote of new 
leading at 334 p foote all is. . 00 02 
Paid February the 5th: by Mr: Bailiffes 
appointment that was given  Insigne 
Bennett when he came to sepals for quar- 
ter for foote souldiers ‘ 01 00 00 


1648. 


Mr. Legg, the new curate, was appointed 

after the dismissal of Mr. Violett for drunken- 
ness at Orford and Saxmundham, and for 
| other offences. The papers relating to his 
‘case are at the Moot Hall, including the 
affidavit of a young lady who was staying in 
| one of the inns visited by the reverend gen- 
| tleman, and whose ears were polluted by his 
ribald songs, and whose rest was disturbed 
at midnight by his appearance at her bed- 
side with a big “ pott of beere,” which he 
tried to induce her to drink. 


16 RECEIPTS. 48 


Recvd: of Mr Squier Bence for the parte 
of the Rayles that were for the oy 
cell 0 06 00 

Received from the towne ‘oth 
1648 the remainder of money Collected 
by Samuell Groome and Loate Broade 
upon a Rate being badd money clipt the 
some of and is put it 
in a purse 011 


| 
| 


8 04 


08 
06 
00 
06 
O4 
06 
| 
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Recvd : 
the £16000 for Coulchester we 


16 PAYMENTS. 48 


Paid William Nicholson his quarters wages 
00 14 


for being sextin due then .. 


more to him his quarters wages for gs | 
00 12 


Fenreeve due then . 
more to him his quarters for keeping the 
Clock due then : 00 O 
more to him his quarters wages for ‘looking 
to the boyes att Church due then.. 00 05 


more to him for ringing the eight of Clock jit 


due at Candlemas .. 
payd mathew Littleton for ‘eight pintes of 
muscaden for the Communion October 


17th 1647 00 06 


more to him for eight pintes of muscaden for 
the Communion in December 1647 
payd Edward newman March the first *1647 
for killing moules in the Towne Marsh hee 
having taken the marsh to keepe by the 
yeare att 168 p Ann to be payd quarterlye 
as hee sayth and the time to begin now 
00 


soe payd him in parte 03 


payd March the 10th 1647 for chardges att 
the Lyon Capt wheeler being in Towne 
being Captayne of the souldiers quartered 
in Towne by Mr Bailyffes Appointment 


05 


March 18th payd the monthlye Assessment 
for the Armye Assessed upon the Towne 
land att 1s 3d p weeke and payd for 6 

01 1 


months 0 


May 20th payd for halfe a hundred Catekise 
bookes to be distributed to the Inhabitants 
of the Towne. 00 0 

payd for drivi ing up the Cattle on the first 


drift daye Maye 22th 00 08 


payd for ringing the bells when the Lord 
Fairefax was in Towne — the 
nynth . 00 06 
payd william milborne “the younger for two 
live lambes that were given and_ sent 
aboard of the Admirall of the Lord of 
warwickes Fleete being in our Rood 00 19 
Payd men that went out in a boate when 
the — Fairefaxe was in Towne daa” 
Payd ee beere for the Ringers 00 00 
Payd the 25th of September 1648 to the 
Collector of Hasellwood the Assessmt for 
the vicarage for the Armye under the Lord 
Fairefaxe for the 16000li layd upon the 
Countye to be payd for the viccarage 00 05 
Given George Mathewes for rideing to Sterne- 
feild to buy Pigeons when the Lord Faire- 
faxe was in Towne Septemb CR 
Payd John Osborne for looking to the boyes 
for playing upon Sabath dayes and fast 
Prd es for halfe a yeare due at St Michael 
1648 05 
Payd the sar jants and others ‘for getting of 
swyne and geese to the pound ~—. 
Payd mathew Littleton October ‘27th for 
Chardges when Capt: Bacon and _ his 
souldiers were in towne and for dyett 
wyne and tobacco att the Sessions and for 
2‘loades of Heath for the marsh as by 
bill appeareth .. 06 16 


of Richard Martine for the Rate for 
00 01 


00 06 


Payd for a new key for the locke of Thomas 
Hoskins shop dore that he layd out to 
Palmer -. 00 02 06 

payd mr Legg Curate ‘for the Towne for to 
make up his quarters wages due att Christ- 
mas 1648 because the Collectors could not 
gather all up soe payd more -. 02 02 00 

Payd Thomas Boone for entring the Chamber- 
lins accompts fayre into the Towne Booke 
weh the Towne Clarke formerlye payd for 
and now refuseth and is for 6 yeares at 38 4d 
p yeare -. 01 00 00 

Paid nicholas Goodwyn. for ripping and new 
bottoming of 4 of the Towne qushions 00 02 04 


|Payd Mr Edward Cockett for the ground 


that the fort neere his mill standeth upon 
for 3 yeares due att Sct Michael 1648 01 00 00 
Memorand this 3d of Julye 1648 mr Bailyffe 
Browne and mr Bailyffe Shipman did 
agree wth wm Nicholson viz. That hee 
this present yeare is to cutt downe the 
thistles all over the marsh once and alsoe to 
pull up the yellow weed in the marsh by the 
roote. And for this doeing he is for to have 
his horse goeing in the marshe and to paye 
nothing therefore (wth this provisoe) that 
hee is for to paye farren for his Cowe : 
And for the next yeare hee is to cutt the 
Thistles twice in the somer in time ‘most 
fitting and then alsoe to paye faren for his 
Cowe and for his horse to paye nothing 
Memorand march the 23th 1647 I payd unto 
Robert Browne for to make up the monye 
payd att London for the Assessmt monthlye 
for the Armye for the pportion moat the 
Towne the some of. 6 08 09 


| Memorand October 20th 1648 I sent pa 


Mr Joel Trendle deputye for the libertye 
of Sct Etheldred nyne couple of Lings 
wch hee sent for and sayd was due to 
him upon the Composition due att 
Michaeltyde 1648 


16 RECEIPTS. 49 


| | Received the 8th of October 1649 of Allex- 


ander Bence Esquire the Annvetye for 
keeping and maynetayning of the Lights 
att Oreford-nesse and is for one quarter 
of a yeare due att michaeltide last past 
being the sume of .. .. 30 00 00 


| Received of mr Richard Browne for the 


quarter parte of the Reed in the marshe 
vidz: l0c att 2s 8d p Centm .. 01 06 08 


| Received of Mr Wm Thompson for the like 


quarter parte of the Reede.. 01 06 O8 
Received of mrt = J ohnson for his parte 
of the Reed . 02 08 


16 PAYMENTS. 49 


Payd for 8} vards of Holland for a Com- 
munion cloth and napkins att 28 the yard 
00 16 06 
for making of 2 napkins wth layd worke 00 04 00 
for making the Table cloath & a long towell 
and for a seaming lace for the bases cloth 
& for washing them . 00 02 06 
Payd Goodwyfe Barber to ‘paye "for the 
windowes being broken when travelling 
people were in Towne called the 
some of SM: 00 04 00 


| 
00 | 
| 
06 | 
03) 
; 00} 
00 | 
08 | 
00 
) 
00 06 | 
| 
00 
6 00} 
i 02 | 
) 00 | 
; 
00 | 
1S 09 | 
e 
10 
00 | 
| 
00 | 
| 
| 
0 06 | 
00 
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Payd George More the glazier for worke att 
Payd to mt Thomas Wills for the keeping 
of the Lights att Orefordnesse for one 
quarter of a yeare due at michaeltide 
1649 some is .. wh ae -. 20 00 00 
Payd mr Richard Browne then that he layd 
out for two quier of paper Royall for the 
Ordnance 00 02 00 
Payd John Cooper for killing moules in the 
marshe 32 at 3d p moule .. -. 00 08 00 
payd John Cooper more for killing 36 
.. 00 09 00 


moules ‘ 
ARTHUR T. WINN. 
Aldeburgh, Suffolk. 


GLASS-PAINTERS OF YORK. 


(See 12 S. viii. 127, 323, 364, 406, 442, 485; 


ix. 21, 61, 103, 163, 204, 245 .) 
Henry GYLEs (continued). 


GyLEs had a good friend and patron in 
Ralph Thoresby, the Leeds antiquary (1658- 
1725), who, in his Diary and Correspondence, 
tells us‘that in June, 1702, whilst on one of 
his frequent visits to York, he had been in the 
morning to Mr. Gyles to see the noble window 
he had painted most exquisitely for Denton 
Hall, whilst in the evening he had on his 
hands a parcel of artists with whom he sat up 
full too late. His guests, he says, included 
Mr. Gyles, ‘‘ the famousest painter of glass 
perhaps in the world,” and his nephew, Mr. 
Smith the bell-founder, Mr. Carpenter the 
statuary, and Mr. Etty the painter.* 
Coming of a family of two or more generations 
of weaklings, few of whom survived their 
infaney—his father was born shortly after the 
great pestilence of 1604, when over 3,500 
people died in York, and his grandfather 
Nicholas the year after the visitation of 1550 
—Gyles probably inherited a feeble constitu- 
tion. Towards the end of his life he com- 
plains bitterly of his infirmities, the gout, 
stone and strangury being all at once upon 
him, whilst on another occasion he tells us 
* from my bed to my chair is the farthest of 
my travels.” Although in his will he refers 
to the partner of his joys and sorrows as his 
* dear wife,’ she does not seem to have been 
much of a comfort to him, for, congratulating 
Thoresby on his marriage, he says :——** I am 


* He is not to be confounded with William Ettv 
of York, the Academician. Thcresby’s friend, Mr. 
Etty, though styled a carpenter on his tombstone 
in All Saints’ Church, North Street, York (he died 
in 1709, the same year as Gyles), was what is now- 
adays called an architect. Thoresby states that 
Grinling Gibbons worked in York with Etty for 
some years. (Davies,‘ Walks Through York,’ p. 191,) 


| glad to hear so good a character of your good 
| wife, but a certain gentleman gave mine a far 
| different one, saying Job’s wife was an angel 
‘to her.’ When visitors called upon him she 
| would send them away, and on one of these 

occasions he tells us that if he could have 
-used his legs he would have followed them 
and never returned again. 

Added to these troubles was that of 
|poverty. His work met with unstinted 
praise but little monetary reward. As pre- 
| viously stated, his window at Denton was 
| pronounced by his contemporaries to be 
“the noblest painted glass window in the 
North of England,” and a Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he had sent “a 
noble Queen’s arms of ten feet broad,” 
assured him that ** it was highly approved of 
and looked upon as a very curious ornament 
of the College and far beyond anything they 
had seen done in glass-painting.’’ After 
being something cheered in August, 1707, by 
receiving a flattering description of one of his 
works, he wrote to Thoresby :—‘*‘ Alack ! Sir, 
what avails it to have a man’s labours 
praised if the reward for them will not keep 
him from want ?” 

On Jan. 10, 1707/8, he tells Thoresby of 
his difficulty in collecting the money due to 
him for his work at Cambridge :—‘ I am, I 
fear, like to be a great loser by that Univer- 
sity; but by Oxford three times more at 
Wadham College, which [what] startles me 
[is] that those which should be the chief 
support of science should be retrograde to it.” 

No wonder he was driven to exclaim in 
| another of his letters, ‘‘ Masters of art ? No 
greater enemies to art!” This sweeping 
| condemnation cannot, however, have applied 

to University College, to which, in return for 
their patronage, Gyles presented a window 
and sundial bearing the inscription :—‘‘ In per- 
| petuam gratitudinis et observantiae memor- 
iam Magistro et Sociis celeberrimi_ hujus 
'Collegii Henricus Giles de Civitate Eboraci 
hane Fenestram pinxit et humillime ob- 
| tulit’? (Antony Wood, ‘ Hist. and Antiq. 
| Univ. of Oxford,’ ed. 1786, p. 237, Appen.). 

He tried to sell his house on Micklegate 
Hill, as he tells Thoresby in a letter dated 
| August, 1707, in which he says :—‘‘ Captain 
| Robert Fairfax ’’ (of Steeton, a captain in 
| the Navy, afterwards Lord Mayor in 1715), 

“the sea-captain, and his wife came 
yesterday to see my house, and asked if I 
would sell it. I told them I should be very 
giad to do it and,” he adds, with a touch 
| that shows he was not without a trace of 
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snobbishness in his disposition, “to a 
gentleman rather than to a citizen. I was 
so lame,” he continues, ‘‘I could not walk 
about the house with them though they 
saw it tout par tout, but I quickly found 
they had their hand too much upon their 
halfpenny. . . . The house cost my 
father and me 600/. and I have often had 
4001. bid for it but I wish I had now 3501. 
for it and it should go.” 

Later he wrote :—‘* If I can neither sell my 
house nor get my debtors to pay me there 
will soon be an end of all. Coals and corn 
are both a-wanting to me and I have no 
money to buy them with. Iam sostraitened 
that it had not been possible to have sub- 
sisted but for the charitable relief of some 
gentlemen,” and he mentions Dr. Ashenden 
and his wife, Dr. Nicholas Tempest, and 
Sir George T. as contributors to his relief. 

He lived for two years more, until in the 
autumn of 1709 death terminated his 
sufferings. The registers of St. Martin-cum- 
Gregory record his burial on Oct. 25 
of that year. Charles Townley, a member 
of the old family of that name who then 
resided in York, and a mutual friend of 
Gyles and Thoresby, wrote shortly after- 
wards to the latter :—‘* I suppose you have 
read of the death of good Mr. Giles our) 
glass-painter without leaving any behind 
him to transmit to posterity that art.” 

Dallaway, in his ‘ Observations on English 
Architecture,’ tells us that ‘‘ William Price 
the elder . . . was Giles’s most able scholar 
and successor.” With the exception of 
this statement, however, there is no evi- 
dence which shows that the Price family 
had any connexion with York, and though 
the elder Price might have been a pupil of 
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this being the earliest example of the use 
of that term in connexion with the craft 
in York (vide note, ante, 12 S. viii. 485). 
He directed that his house in Micklegate 
should be sold to pay his debts, any balance 
to be divided equally between his wife and 
daughter—the wife’s portion to be invested 
in an annuity for her, and any other goods 
to go to his daughter. To his ‘ young 
Cozens Rachell and Jane Stocdale, five 
shillings each,” and to his two nephews, 
Samuel and James Smith, whom he ap- 
pointed his executors, the former “a 
picture of his mother now in my custody, and 
to the st James Smith a picture of a Battell 
hanging now’ in the stair-case.” Will 
proved Feb. 22, 1721. Davies, ‘ Walks 
through the City of York,’ p. 174, states 
that his ‘* drawings and a large quantity of 
curious painted glass came into the posses- 
sion of his nephew, Mr. Smith the bell-founder 
and one of Thoresby’s convivial party in 
June, 1702.” 

Gyles had his portrait painted or drawn 
several times. In the catalogue of the con- 
tents of Thoresby’s Museum, added to the 
‘ Ducatus Leodiensis,’ amongst the portraits 
were those of ** Old Tho Par ’’—who died in 
1635, said to be aged 152—“* and Mr. Henry 
Giles, the noted Glass-Painter, all these in Oil 
Colours upon Wood or Cloth.” Amongst 
the prints was ‘“‘ Mr. Hen. Gyles’ Historical 
Draught for Windows,” whilst amongst the 
copper plates and other articles in metal was 
** The picture of Mr. Henry Gyles the famous 
glass-painter at York wrote in mezzotinto by 
the celebrated Mr. Francis Place when that 
art was known to few others. Bought with 
other curiosities of Mr. Gyles’ executors.” 
It would seem that this was the original 


Gyles’s father Edmund (b. 1611, d. 1676), 
he was more of a contemporary than a_ 
successor of Henry. The elder Price lived | 
till the year 1722, but he was executing | 
work for Christ Chureh, Oxford, in 1696, | 
was Upper Warden of the Worshipful | 
Company of Glaziers and Painters on 
Glass the year following, and was Master 
in 1699 (* Hist. of the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Glaziers,’ ed. by Chas. H. Ashdown), 
in whieh year, considering the rooted 
English prejudice against any but grey- 
beards being placed in positions of worship 
or trust, he cannot have been much less 
than fifty years of age, whilst Gyles himself 
was only fifty-four in that year. 

Gyles made his will on July 3, 1709, 
describing himself as a “ glass-painter,”’ 


copper plate and not a print or impression 
from it. It was evidently intended as an 
advertisement, for under the portrait is the 
inscription, ‘* Glass painting for Windows as 
Armes, Sundyals, History, Lanskipt, &e. 
Done by Henry Gyles of the City of York.” 
The feeling that, in some way or other, it is 
disecreditable for an artist to advertise, is of ° 
quite recent growth. In 1826 we find the 
great master of English landscape painting 
issuing from 35, Charles Street, Fitzroy 
Square, ** A Seale of Mr. Constable’s Prices 
for Landscape,” by which it appears that a 
picture eighteen inches long cost 20gns- 
two feet 40gns., two feet six 50gns., and 
three feet 60gns., whilst “in larger sizes the 
price will be regulated by circumstances de- 


pending on time and subject (Handbill in 
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the possession of Messrs. Leggatt Bros., 62, 
Cheapside). The mezzotint of Gyles by 
Place shows the artist in an oval facing to- 
wards the right, in curled wig, collar open, 
and flowing robe, the engraved surface 
measuring 4tin. high by 3}in. wide. 
Copies of this portrait are rare and fetch up to 
seven guineas. There is a reproduction of 
the original mezzotint by W. Richardson, 
Castle Street, Leicester Fields, which is of 
little value. Boyne, in his ‘ Yorkshire 
Library,’ 1869, mentions another, quarto size. 
A facsimile of the above portrait engraved on 
copper and made to face in the opposite 
direction is in the large edition of Walpole’s 
Anecdotes.’ 


temper in the Department of Prints and 
Drawings, British Museum, which is cata- 
logued as being by his hand, though this is 
doubtful. 
* Ye effigies of Mr. Hen. Gyles the celebrated 
Glasse painter of Yorke.” 

Joun A. KNOWLES. 


THE ‘ PHILOBIBLON ’ OF BIsHOP DE Bury. 
—In ‘The Cambridge History of English 
Literature,’ vol. i., p. 214, referring to the 
‘Philobiblon,’ § 120, it is said that the author 
“not unfrequently lighted on manuscripts 
lying in a wretched state of neglect, murium 
foetibus cooperti et vermium morsibus tere- 
brati.”. Mr. Thomas, in his edition of the 
‘Philobiblon,’ gives the same reading, and 
translates ‘‘ with litter of mice.” In a note 
he refers to the French translation by Coche- 
ris, which has fiente (dung) with a note of ad- 
miration. But on the face of it that reading 
would seem to be right. Young mice lie still 
in the nest until they run about, not them- 
selves covering the books, though the mice’s 
dung may do so. And of eight MSS. that I 
have been able to consult, one at Durham 
and seven at the B.M., while four have the 
reading fetibus, and in one the reading is 
_ doubtful, three distinctly have fecibus, which 
I think must be right. 
Winterton, Lincs. 


**Lay” AnD in 
The Times Literary Supplement have lately 
been discussing Byron’s ‘“ There let him 
‘lay !’’ in ‘Childe Harold,’ Iv. clxxx., but 
seem unaware how very common is _ this 
solecism in writers of the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries. Cumberland’s 
‘Memoirs,’ for example, has it continually. 


There is also a portrait of, 
Gyles executed in black lead, pastel and dis- | 


Under the portrait is written) 


It was evidently quite fashionable. Byro: 

‘used it instinctively, from habit, and when 
its incorrectness was pointed out declined 
_to change it, on the principle of Lass die 
| Bestie stehen. It is still often heard, and 
-has the sanction of Navy parlance, as in 
“the lay of the land.” 

_ I have often wondered if this confusion 
is due to the difficulty which southern 
‘English has in distinguishing between the 
two vowels, witness piper for ‘* paper,” 
‘which a German professor before the war 
thought would be the orthodox English 
' pronunciation of the future. 
T. S. Omonp. 


ANCESTORLESS.—I_ think this “line” 
put into the mouth of the armour-clad 
John de Bablocke in Mr. John Hastings 
'Turner’s revue, ‘Now and Then,’ at the 
| Vaudeville, is worth while being remembered 
by genealogists. He tells the parvenu 
match-millionaire, George Gridd, O.B.E., 
“Yours is not a family: it is only a col- 
lection of spare parts.” 
J. M. 


Queries: 


| WE must request correspondents desiring in- 

formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


| 


Avueustus Taytor.—I should be grateful 
for any information as to Augustus Taylor. 
He was “ preacher ” or curate at Hawarden, 
Flints, in 1623, when he buried a daughter, 
Anne. 

In 1613 he published a tract of eleven 
leaves entitled ‘ Epithalamium upon the all- 

desired Nuptials of Fredericke the fift, 

| Prince Palatine of Rhene, Chiefe Elector, 
‘Duke of Bavier, and Arch-Sewer to the 
Roman Empire. And Elizabeth, the onely 
daughter of James, by the Grace of God, 
Kinge of Great Brittaine, &c.’ 

In 1614 he published a tract of sixteen 
leaves entitled ‘ Encomiasticke Elogies.’ 

In 1623, ‘ News from Jerusalem : contain- 
ing The Beauty of the Citie of the Great King. 
The Vanities of the Isles of the Sonnes of 
Men. The Coming of the King’s Sonne.’ 

And, in the same year, ‘ Divine Epistles 
Dedicated to the Right Honble. and Worthy 
Guests invited to ye Nuptials of the Greate 
King’s Sonne,’ &e. DEINIOL., 
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CotonEL MorGan, ARTILLERY.— | 
I am compiling a memoit (for private pur- | 

oses only) of the late Colonel H. R. L. | 
Morgan, C.B., Royal Artillery. Would any | 
officer who served with him send me any | 
characteristic incidents ? Extracts from the | 
papers of the following, under whose com- | 
mand he served, would be of the greatest | 
value :—Sir Charles Keyes, Col. Money, Sir | 
Hugh Gough, Generals Macpherson, Baker, 
Kennedy (1876-81), and Sir John McQueen. 
For his war services see “Who was Who, 
1917.’ JoHN WARDELL. 

The Abbey, Shanagolden. Co. Limerick. 


IrisH SEPTs.—Would anyone give a brief 
clear account of these, their origin, number 
and coats of arms? Were they previous to, 
or recognized by, England ? The armssug- 
gest the latter. E. E. Cope. 

Finchampstead, Berks. 


WHAT BETWEEN”: WHAT FROM,” &C. 
—We have all, no doubt, used the collo- 
quial “what with’? many times. To me 
it happens only now to inquire as to its 
grammatical propriety. 1 submit two 


, analogous phrases :— 


1765, Goldsmith, ‘ Traveller,” Ded.—But of all 


‘the kinds of ambition, what from the refinement 


‘THE WaTERLOO whose 
hands are the originals of ~The Waterloo 
Letters,’ published by Colonel Siborne ? 
Are there any letters from the following :— | 
Captain Henry Ross-Lewin and Lieut. 
Thos. Ross-Lewin, 32nd Foot, Lieut. Car- 
rique Lewin, 71st Highland Light Infantry ? 

JOHN WARDELL. 

The Abbey, Shanagolden, Co. Limerick. 


THREE-COIN TRICK.—In what does this. 
consist ? My curiosity is excited by the 
following notice of it in Colonel Repington’s , 
‘The First World War,’ vol. i., p. 307 :— 

IT showed them . . . the absurd trick with the 
three coins which I learnt at Maxime Elliott’s. 
They all became intensely interested, and tried | 
for two hours to do it, without any success, until 
at last Scarbrough lighted upon the secret. It 
is the most absurd and maddening little trick 
and the Vice-Chancellor was completely baffled 
by it. Sr. SwitHrn. 


British DipLoMATIC SERVICE IN AMERICA, | 
c. 1800.—I should be very greatly obliged if 
some one would tel] me where there is a por- 
trait of Phineas Bond, or of Sir Robert Liston, 
or of George H. Rose, or of the elder Sir 
Edward Thornton, or of the second Lord 
Erskine, or of Francis James Jackson—all 
of whom were British Ministers or Chargé 
d Affaires in Washington (or, in the case of 
the first two, in Philadelphia) between 1795 
and 1810. 

T should also be glad of any information as 
to any extant papers of Rose or Thornton re- 


of the times, from different systems of criticism, 
and from the divisions of party, that which pursues 


| poetical fame is the wildest. 


1921, Challenge, 9 Sept., 269/2.—And what 
between the scandal of profiteering and the 
incompetence of those in authority, the minds 
of hungry, workless, despairing men are ferment- 
ing towards madness. 


May these sentences be parsed and para- 


' phrased so far as the what phrases are con- 


cerned ? Is it correct to use what with any 
similar preposition ? 

‘The Concise Oxford Dictionary ’ men- 
tions what with in the last three lines of the 


article ‘ What,’ but does not, I think, dispose 
‘of the question by its reference to “ various 


causes,” Vs 


anp “ WiLL” iv A.V.—What 
is the difference in sense indicated by the 
alternative reading of 1 Pet. iv. 8 :— 

For charity shall [or will?] cover the multitude 
of sinnes ? 

Are there other instances of a similar, 
or converse, alternative reading in A.V. ? 


DantTE’s Bearp.—In the course of her 
reproof of Dante (‘ Purg.,’ canto 31), Beatrice 
:— 

j If but to hear thus pains thee, 
Raise thou thy beard, and lo! what sight shall do. 

In his ‘ Life of Dante, Bocecacio states 
“his hair and beard were thick, black and 
crisp,’ and he also repeats a conversation 
of two gossips of Verona who agree that 


lating to their diplomatic service in America, Dante must have visited Hell, for “ his 

or as to a body of papers of Thomas Muir _ beard is crisped and his colour darkened,” &c. 

that in 1821 were in the possession of a Mr., Can any of our readers say if there is 

Witherspoon in Cheapside. ‘such a thing as a portrait of Dante repre- 

J. F. Jameson. | senting him as he was known to his friends, 

_Viz., with a beard, and not as he is known 

ARMS WANTED.—Chevron cotised sable’ to us with long, clean-shaven, lantern jaw. 
between three bears’ heads. E. E. Corr. Henry W. Busu. 


Finchampstead, Berks. Beckenham. 
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OmaR KuayyAM.—To what edition of 
Omar Khayyam do the following verses 
belong ?— 

True I drink Wine like every man of sense, 
For I know Allah will not take offence. 

Before Time was He knew that I should drink, 
And who am I to thwart His prescience ? 

If Grace be Grace and Allah Gracious be, 
Allah from Paradise why banished he ? 

Grace to poor sinners shewn is Grace indeed 
But in Grace hard-earned by works no Grace I see. 
’Tis Prayer that Church-bells chime into the air, 

Yea, Church and Ka-aba, Rosary and Cross, 
Are all but divers tongues of World-wide prayer. 
We are but Chessmen, destined, it is plain, 

That great Chess-player Heaven to entertain ; 

It moves us on life’s Chess-board to and fro, 
And then in death’s box locks us up again. 

I searched at least a dozen editions at 
Hugh Rees, 5, Regent Street, the other day 
and could not find them. 

ARTHUR ROGERS. 


RaTE OF TRAVEL FROM ScOTLAND IN | 
1740-50.—When William Murray, after-| 
wards Lord Mansfield, rode from Perth to. 
London in 1718, it took his pony two months 
to complete the journey. What would 
have been the average time taken to travel 
on horseback from Edinburgh or Glasgow 
to London in 1740-50 ? Were stage-coaches 
running between these cities and London at 
that time ? How long did it take for a 
letter to traverse the distance ? 

PERSICUS. 


STAVERTON, Co. DEvoN.—About 1748, 
a Society of Navy Surgeons published an. 
8vo volume of Transactions containing | 
an account of a body which, after being | 
buried for 80 years at Staverton, was found | 
whole and imputrid; also an account of | 
two similar bodies found at St. Mortin’s, | 
Westminster. Can anyone oblige me with | 
a sight of a copy? The usual sources of 
search and inquiry have been exhausted. 

GEORGE C. PEACHEY. 
_ 10, Randolph Crescent, W.9. | 


TRIAL FOR HERESY: A BARRISTER’S “ BON | 
Mor.’’—In a certain ecclesiastical trial in| 


which a clergyman was charged with holding | 
/ warehouses and the wharves. 


heretical opinions, it was decided by the 
court thet disbelief in the doctrine of eternal 
punishment did not constitute heresy. 
On this it was remarked by a member of 
the Bar that the learned judge had “ dis- 
missed hell—with costs.” What was the 
case, and who was the author of the caustic 
bon mot ? H. J. AYLIFFE. 


17, Wyndham Street, Brighton. 
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GENTLEMAN OF THE PovuttTry.—In the 
old Parish Church of Kingsbury, near Neas- 
den, Middlesex, beneath the altar, there is 
a memorial slab to the memory of John 
Bull, Gent. :— 

A religiously disposed man * 
Servant unto Queen Elizabeth 
And King James in the office of 
Gentleman of the Poultry. 
Died 1621. 

Can anyone tell me anything about him or 
his office ? WI Bury. 

474, Uxbridge Road, W.12. 


ASHBURNHAM 30, Dover STREET. 
— Before me are several water-colour sketches 
of decorations at this house and one of a 
small yard or garden between two high walls. 
The inscription, ‘ Lord Ashburnham’s Gar- 
den as seen from his room,’ and the whole 
series are obviously of the eighteenth century. 
The mansion, demolished in 1897, was that 
erected by James Brudenell in 1729; al- 
though purchased by the second Earl about 
1759, it remained the town house of the 
Earls of Ashburnham till its destruction. 


| Evidently these drawings represent altera- 
| tions made by Robert Adam in 1773, wher he 


provided the gateway and lodge entrance. 
Is anything known of this garden or yard ? 
Tlearn from * The Private Palaces of London’ 
(p. 107) that there is a plan of the house in 
the Crace Collection, and to this volume I am 


_also indebted for some of the data provided. 


ALEeck ABRAHAMS. 


SKELDER AND SKELDERGATRE”’: DeE- 
soucHT.—Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ give the correct derivation of the 
place-names Skelder”’ and Skeldergate”’ ? 

Skelder, three miles from Whitby, York- 
shire, is the name given to a place where 
there is a solitary house, formerly an inn, at 


the edge of the moors, close to the site of a 


beacon known as Penny-Howe. Fromt he 


| high ground at Skelder a fine view of Whitby 


with its Abbey can be obtained. 
Skeldergate, in the City of York, is a 
narrow street now chiefly occupied by ware- 
houses close to the River Ouse. In old days 
merchants lived in mansions’ close to the 
The Fairfax 
family had a house there which was last 
occupied by the Duke of Buckingham. 
Drake, in his ‘Eboracum,’ states that 
Skeldergate, York, derives its name from a 
Dutch word keller, keldar, meaning a cellar 
or a place where many merchants had their 
cellars. But this is not a satisfactory de- 
finition. Davies, in his ‘ Walks through the 


or 
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City of York,’ suggests that it may be tothe genealogist.” They were both knights. 
derived from an Anglo-Saxon word, sceale or| One was Governor of Dover Castle and M.P. 


scealn, meaning a scale, and that it may arise 
from the common crane being kept in the 
street. He does not refer to the meaning of 
the word “ skell,” to tip up or overturn, 
which is a word still used in the North of 
England, but appears to think that it refers 
to the weighing of the goods. I have con-. 
sulted both the ‘ N.E.D.’ and the ‘ E.D.D.’ 

CLIo. 


Ligut.-Cot. W. F.R.A. — 
JKnown as author of * Life and Times of Duke | 
of Wellington.’ Would feel grateful for 
knowledge where and when died. Any other. 
books published beside it ? 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 

Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 


R. Henry NEWELL C. 
Kerr ”’).—His place of birth and death 
would oblige, as also age. 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 

‘Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 


MEYER MENSON.—Can anyone give me 
information about Meyer Menson, Ph.D.., 
formerly Chief Rabbi, Chicago, U.S.A. ? 
He was a deacon in 1861; priest 1862; 
curate at Newchureh Parish Church, 1864; 
vicar of Stoke Mandeville, Oxon, 1879. 

RonaLtp D. WHITTENBURY-KAYE. 


Replies. 


BROTHERS OF THE SAME 
CHRISTIAN NAME. 
(12 8. ix. 230.) 

TuovucnH the following facts do not answer 
the question put by Mr. Sr. Joun Brooks, 
they may be of interest. I myself should 
like the point which he has raised eluci- 
dated: doubtless it has puzzled other 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 


had two daughters named Elizabeth. One 
married twice (see Manning and Bray, vol. 
u., p. 790), and the other married Robert 

Roper (see Herald and Genealogist, vol. 
vul., p. 206), who was of the same family 
as Mary Roper, second wife of Dr. Thomas 
Fuller, the Church historian. 

_ George Fane of Bradsel, High Sheriff of 
Kent, had two sons to whom he gave the 
name of Thomas, “ after a fashion,” says 
The Ancestor, vol. xii., p. 6, “ deplorable 


for the borough ; the other was implicated 
in Wyatt’s rising in Kent, sentenced to be 
executed, pardoned, and ultimately became 
ancestor of the Earls of Winchilsea. 

Sir John Wode, Speaker of the House of 
Commons 1482-84, was described as “ the 
elder” to distinguish him from his brother 


' John living at the same time (see Genealo- 
gist, vol. xxxvi., p. 57). 


Of the six brothers of the Due de Guise, 
King Henri II. created Francois, the 
eldest, Governor of Savoy, and the fifth, 


'also named Francois, Grand Prior of France 
(see ‘Cart. Antiq., 51, d 6, B.M.). 


In 1340 Gilbert de Hewkewood, in his will, 
leaves bequests to his sons John senior and 
John junior—one of whom became the 
famous General Sir John Hawkwood. 

T have met with a case tried in the Court 
of Arches, Doctors’ Commons, dated May 20, 
1874, which mentions Thomas Adams, 
** brother and sole executor of Thomas Adams, 
deceased.” J. F. FuLier. 

Dublin. 


I have always understood that the object 
of this custom was to secure that the 
Christian name of the parent should sur- 
vive in the family notwithstanding the 
death of the elder son or daughter who 
bore it. 

That it had any connexion with the 
system of leases determinable on lives is 
improbable. The circumstance of there 
being two (say) brothers with the same 
Christian name might possibly operate 
prejudicially to the lessee, for the rever- 
sioner (where doubt existed as to the 
‘‘life’’?) might contend that the demise 
ended at the death of the brother who 
died first—a possibility which would not 
have been overlooked. RoBeRT GOWER. 


Many years ago there was a superstition 


esa /in Hungary that a child named after a 
William Nott, whose will is dated 1575, srt 


dead brother or sister was sure to die in 
infancy. As a matter of fact I know of a 
case in which three sisters named Charlotte 
died one after the other. 


THE DaNcE oF SALOME (12 8. ix. 150, 
197, 235).—Much material you will find 
in H. Daffner, ‘Salome, Ihre Gestalte 
und Kunst: Dichtende-Bildende Kunst- 
Musik’; mit 26 Taf. u. 200 Abb., 1912; 
and in the ‘ Grand Dictionnaire Larousse.’ 

; A. J. vAN HuFFEL, JR. 
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NAMING OF Pustic Rooms In Inns (12 S. 


ix. 


189, 231).—In response to PRorEssor 
BENsLyY’s question (ante, p. 232), there are 
present-day instances of names on doors 


| that he cannot be regarded as a safe guide, and 
| that the reader, so far from accepting his conclu- 
| sion, must be left to form his own opinion of the 


| value of the various accounts presented to him. 
| Although Mr. Oudemans had never seen a “ sea- 


at the Clarendon Hotel, Oxford. The room serpent” himself, nor examined or dissected any 


I occupied there a few days ago had “‘ Sun” 
painted on the door. 


other doors Ebor”’? and Stuart.” In- 


stead of a number, my room was referred | 


to by the servants and in the bill by its name. 
C. A. Cook. 


THE SEA-SERPENT (12 S. ix. 210).—Consult 
Pontopiddan (Erich). ‘The Natural His- 
tory of Norway.’ London, 1755. Fol. Part 
II., pp. 195-210, illust. 

* An Essay on the Credibility of the Exist- 
ence of the Kraken, Sea-serpent and Other 
Sea Monsters.’ London, 1849. 8vo.. 

Taunton (W. D.). ‘ Remarks on the Sea- 
serpent, Dragon, and Leviathan of the 


Scriptures.’ Hertford, 1853. 8vo. 
Oudemans (A. C.). ‘The Great Sea- 
serpent.’ Leiden and London, 1892. 8vo. 


Owen (Sir Richard). Collection of MS. 
Notes, Cuttings, &c., in Brit. Mus. (Nat. 
Hist. ). 

Lee (Henry). ‘Sea Monsters Unmasked.’ 
International Fisheries Exhibition, London, 


I noticed also on 


| portion of one procured by anybody else, he had 
|no hesitation in evolving an animal from the de- 
scriptions which he had collected, and bestowing 
| upon it a scientifie name ! 

His illogical and unscientific remarks may 
be accordingly disregarded, and the only 
‘reason for directing attention to his work - 
_is for the sake of the titles of publications on 

the sea-serpent which it contains, extending 
/ to nearly 600 pages. While on the subject, 
|it may not be amiss to mention a little book 
‘which from its small size and scarcity is 
/probably very little known. The copy 
‘which lies before me was purchased about 
five and twenty years ago, and I have not 
since seen another in any second-hand book- 
seller’s catalogue. ‘ Letters from the Hon. 
'David Humphreys, F.R.S., to the Rt. Hon. 
‘Sir Joseph Banks, President of the Royal 
| Society, London ; containing some account 
_of the Serpent of the Ocean frequently 
seen in Gloucester Bay’ (Cape Ann, Massa- 
‘chusetts). Post 8vo., pp. 86. New York, 
‘published by Kirk and Mercein, No. 22, 


Wall Street, 1817. 

The writer of these letters took considerable 

The correspondent who desires “ sugges- pains to collect information and take down 
tions towards a bibliography of sea-serpent the ‘statements under oath” of eye- 
tales” may save himself much trouble and witnesses who declared they had seen, and 
research if he will procure a volume with the attempted to describe, a huge serpent off 
following title :—* The Great Sea Serpent: the coast of Massachusetts in August and 
an Historical and Critical Treatise,’ by C. September, 1817. Large rewards were offered 
Oudemans. Roy. 8vo., pp. i-xv., 1-592, to fishermen and others for the capture of 
with 82 illustrations. Leiden, E. J. Bull; the monster, which was described as having 
London, Luzac and Co., 1893. The author a head like that of a turtle, and an estimated 
seems to have collected every printed report length of over fifty feet ; but in spite of the 
and story of a sea-serpent that he could lay efforts made to kill or secure it, it eluded 
his hands upon, good, bad, and indifferent, all the attempts of its pursuers and eventually 
and arranged them chronologically, from disappeared. J. E. Harrine. 
the ‘ History’ of Olaus Magnus, 1555, down | 
to a Dutch weekly newspaper, De Amster-| MERMANNUS: Pama (12 8. ix. 212).— 
dammer of July, 1890. When reviewing this Thomes Mermann (1547-1612) belonged to 
book on its apppearance in The Zoologist for a class which is not yet entirely extinct, that 
October, 1893, | wrote as follows :— of physicians who are at the same time hu- 

He would have done better had he omitted; manists. Two of Lipsius’s Epistles are 
more than half of the stories he has reprinted, as addressed to him, Nos. 55 and 57 in ‘ Epis- 
being quite unworthy of credence or considera- | ¢olarum Centuria ed Germanos et Gallos.’ 


tion. To have taken only the most authentic | 
accounts of the sppaiennse of strange marine Both are directed to Munich, their dates 
forms supposed to have been sea-serpents, to have being, respectively, June 24, 1599, and 
examined them critically from the zoologist’s Dec. 24, 1600. Both contain references to 
of to one a common friend, the well-known Thomes 
with another, to show their consistencies and in- | 
consistencies, would have been an interesting and Fienus, author of * De Viribus Imaginations 

useful piece of work ; but the remarkable conclu- ! [1608]. In the former letter we find that 
sions at which Mr. Oudemans has arrived show | Mermann had written to solicit Lipsius’s 


1883. 8vo., pp. 52-103. J. ARDAGH. 


“ce 
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friendship. From the latter we gather that -frumenti copia, sic aerarium Arabiae auri copia 
Mermann’s influence had obtained for 210 in du 
|/norum scriptores antiqui,’ Paris, 1 and col. 
Fienus an honourable post with the Duke | 1966 3, ¢, in vol. 149 of Migne’s‘ Patrologia Latina’). 


William of Poitiers is deseribing the Con- 
the ‘ Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie ’ gives | queror’s visit to Normandy in 1067. 

Cologne as his birthplace, and tells us set No. 8, “Sir Edward Boynton, at Spie 
he studied philosophy at Pisa, and after-| Park, at Cadenham, on a precipice of incom- 
wards medicine. He lectured on philosophy | parable prospect, built a house like a long 
with such success that Duke Cosmo of; barn, which had not a window on the pros- 
Florence sought his acquaintance (Cosmo I.,' pect side.” (‘‘ At Cadenham”’ is another 
who died in 1574). Mermann became | error of Emerson’s.) At 12 S. vi. 276, the 
Leibarzt to the Bishop of Eichstidt, and in| place was identified by Lapy RUSSELL as 
1580 was invited by Duke William V. of Spye Park, Chippenham (Wiltshire) and the 
Bavaria to fill a similar post in his Court) owner as Sir Edward Baynton. There being 
at Munich, where he became the First! several Sir Edwards of that family it was 
Leibarzt in 1606. Here he enjoyed universal | suggested that the one meant was King 
respect, was consulted in affairs of State, and | Henry VIII.’s favourite, the first of that 


entrusted with the composition of letters to 
Popes, Cardinals, and Princes, which called, 
we may suppose, for an elegant Latin style. 
In 1585 his Duke presented him with a castle 
and feudal estate, and in the following year 
he was ennobled. by the Emperor Rudolf. 
In 1593 he accompanied Duke Maximilian 
to Rome, and received a gold chain from 
Clement VIII. 

A point which the German biographer does 
not mention is that two of the Englishman 
Robert Turner’s ‘ Epistolae Posthumae ’ are 
addressed to Mermann, pp. 289-291 in * Rob. 
Turneri Epistolae,’ Cologne, 1615. In the 
second of these, dated April 18, 1584, Turner 
begs Mermann to support the candidature 
of Edmund Hollings (see ‘D.N.B.’) for a 
chair of Eloquence. As regards portraits 
of Mermann, the ‘ Allg. Deut. Biog.’ says 
that there is an excellent one in ‘ Tusta Tho. 
Mermanno ... Ab Amicis Facta’ (Munich, 
1613), and one in his ‘Consultationes ac 
Responsiones Medicae,’ &c., edited by Fr. 
Ign. Thiermair (Ingolstadt, 1675). 

Epwarp BENSLyY. 


Emerson’s ‘ ENcrisH Traits’ (12 S. vi. 
228).—No. 7, “‘ The Norman historians recite, 


that ‘in 1067, William carried with him into | 


Normandy, from England, more gold and 
silver than had ever before been seen in 
Gaul.’ ”’ 

See William of Poitiers, ‘ Willelmi Con- 
questoris Gesta ’ :— 

Attulit non aliquantulum vectigal, non rapinas, 
sed, quantum ex ditione trium Galliarum vix 
colligeretur argentum atque aurum, quod rectissi- 
mo jure acceperat ; quod, ubi honestissimae ra- 
tiones postularent, expendere cogitabat. Chari 
metalli abundantia multipliciter Gallias terra illa 
vincit. Ut enim horreum Cereris dicenda videtur 


name seated at Spye Park, who is said to 
have converted the lodge into a mansion 
house in 1552 (?). But there can be no 
'doubt that Emerson’s source was Evelyn’s 
‘ Diary,’ where, under July, 1654, we read :— 
Went back to Cadenham, and, on the 19th, to 
Sir Edward Baynton’s at Spye Park, a place 
capable of being made a noble seat; but the 
humorous old knight has built a long single house 
' of two low stories on the precipice of an incom- 
_ parable prospect and landing on a bowling-green 
| in the park. The house is like a long barn and has 
' not a window on'!the prospect side. 
| The coachmen of Evelyn and his friends 
| were made “‘ so exceedingly drunk ” on this 
_oceasion, by order of the old knight, that, as 
| Evelyn writes, ‘‘ we escaped great dangers.” 
The custom.”’ he notes, is barbarous, and 
much unbecoming a knight, still less a 
Christian.”’ Epwarp BENSLY. 


GRINLING GrpBons (12 S. ix. 231).—In 
chap. xvi. of ‘Grinling Gibbons and the 
Woodwork of his Age, by G. H. Avray 
Tipping (Country Life Office), 1914, the 
author deals with Chatsworth House, and 
says that the only documentary evidence that 
exists is against Grinling Gibbons having 
|had anything to do with it, 7.e., with the 
wood-carving to be found in that mansion. 
It is one of those delightful controversies, 
like the authorship of the Junius Letters, 
which can go on for ever, because no authori- 
tative document is discoverable capable of 
setting the dispute at rest. Though plenty 
of elaborate specifications, designs, agree- 
ments, and accounts exist, yet of Grinling 
Gibbons there is nowhere a trace, unless 
some of the cases which contained “ carved 
work, statues, and pictures ’’ can be identi- 
fied as any of his work. Much of the 
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woodwork was done by a Derbyshire man 
named Samuel Watson, “ but there is not 
a shred of evidence to connect him with 
Gibbons.”’ The carving in the Great Hall 
was done by Watson and two others, but 
**never in his lifetime, or for years after, | 
was the name of Gibbons mentioned in 
connection with this work.” Mr. Tipping 
disproves all Walpole’s statements. Thougn | 
much of the carving approaches closely to | 
the work of Gibbons, it was probably done’ 
“by a clever carver thoroughly imbued 
with the Gibbons spirit.” Much material’ 


is given in the chapter quoted, which your. 


correspondent may read for himself, but 
the conclusion he will probably arrive at | 
is that ‘‘ Chatsworth is the most striking | 
example of the powerful and all-pervading | 
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number printed must have been small, for 
there were then only about 130 boys at 
the college, a surprisingly small number, 
seeing the brilliart scholar at its head, 
afterwards Principal at Tonbridge and 
Harrow. The Editor says in the first 
number :— 

Warned by the fate of a former Leamington 
College Magazine [Red Tassel] which began with 
bright hopes and ended in disaster, we shall be 
careful not to soar too high at first. 


W. JaGGarp, Capt. 


Royat East Inpia VOLUNTEERS (12 
ix. 191, 236).—In ‘Loyal Volunteers of 
London & Environs’ in 87 Plates by 
T. Rowlandson, sometimes called ‘ Rowland- 
son’s Loyal Volunteers,’ published by R. 
Ackermann, date of Preface 1799, Plate 


influence of Grinling Gibbons over the | 
fellow-craftsmen of his age.” 'xxiv., dated July 10, 1798, is entitled 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. |‘ East India Compy Volunteer ’ — ‘ An 

Officer, Saluting.’ The uniform is, whole black 

‘LIVES OF THE ENGLISH Sarnts’ (125. ix. | gaiters, white breeches and waistcoat, crimson. 
231).—-- The Cistercian Saints of England,’ waist sash, scarlet cut-away coat with dark 
continued under the title of ‘ Lives of the blue facings gold-edged, white shoulder belt 
English Saints’ by the Rev. J. H. Newman for sword, on which is an oval brass plate 
and others, comprising upwards of 30 bio- (technically termed breast-plate), gold epau- 
graphies of the most eminent ecclesiastics lets, brass gorget, black bearskin hat with 
and pious women of the early English white feather plume and diagonal band 
Church, was issued in 14 parts (1844-5), as ending with a gold tassel, and over the 


follows :— |forehead an ornamented brass plate. The 
1. St. Stephen, ' sword is slightly curved and has a crimson 
2. St. Richard, &e. ‘and gold knot. There is no description of 
3, 12. St. Augustine. ‘the dress in the letterpress facing the 
4. Hermit Saints. plate, though many of the plates have 
5. St. Wulstan, &e. /such descriptions attached. Consequently 
6. St. Paulinus. ‘nothing can be said about the cyphers on 
7. St. Gilbert. the buttons, breast-plate, &c. The bear- 
8. St. Wilfrid. ‘skin is smaller than that worn by the 
9, 11. St. Germain. ‘Guards to-day. In its decoration it is 
1¢. St. Stephen Langton. / somewhat like that of the Grenadiers a pied in 
13. St. Aelred, &e. the French Garde Impeériale, First Empire. 
14. St. Edmund, «ce. | The letterpress is headed ‘Three Regi- 


;ments of Royal East-India Volunteers.’ 
|The names of all the officers are given. 

Scooot MaGazines (12 S. viii. 325;/I copy the Colonels and Lieutenant- 
ix. 54, 96, 175, 217, 238).— The Bol-| Colonels :— 
tonian, the magazine of the Bolton) First Regiment. 
Grammar School, was first issued in 1889, |. Colonel, David Scott, Esq. 
and has been published each term since | Lieutenant eo ee a Bart., and 
that date: and Supera, the magazine of | dias Petar 
the Bolton Municipal Secondary School, Colonel, Hugh Inglis, Esq. 
commenced in 1910, is also issued termi- Lieutenant Colonels, Wm. Bensley and A. 
nally. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. | Robarts, Esqrs. 

| Third Regiment. 

Upon searching for my copies I observe Colonel, John Roberts, Esq. 
The Leamingtonian commenced in Feb., 1881, Lieutenant Colonels, Sir J. Smith Burges, Bart., 
as an octavo monthly, promising seven and T. Parry, Esq, 
issues per year, at oneshillingeach. Thetotal Although each of the first two regiments 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
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has its chaplain named, viz., the Rev. Wm. Kinxps oF BREAD IN A.D. 1266 (12S. ix. 
Edmiston and the Rev. H. B. Owen, 70,117, 171).—Something about the different 
respectively, the third shows no chaplain. kinds of bread and their relative popularity 
This is perhaps owing to its having been’ will be found on pp. 136-9 in ‘ Medieval 
formed very shortly before the etching of Archives of the University of Oxford,’ 
the plate or perhaps the publishing of the | vol. ii., recently issued in the series of the 
book. RosBerT PIERPOINT. | Oxford Historical Society. There were 

| five kinds of bread which were in use in the 

The following advertisement from The: Middle Ages :—(1) coket, blanepayn, or 
Public Advertiser of Thursday, Dec. 1, white bread, made of pure white flour; 
1785, is interesting from many points | (2) clermatyn, panis ryngatus or  temse 
of view. It is earlier than the date! bread, made of the better offal that was 
of previous references, it relates to foreign sifted out from the flour; (3) panis integer 
service with the H.E.I.C., and it shows that | de frumento, toutsayn, or wheat bread. 
private domestic service was not, even at! made from the whole grain, or, as we should 
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that time, thought much of, although there 
was then no “unemployment pay” nor 
Labour Bureaux to fall back on. 

HonovuRk AND RICHES TO THE BRAVE! 

VOLUNTEERS wanted, some clever Fellows, 
who are above Slavery, or a Mean Employment, 
or to be subject to Masters or Mistresses Tempers, 
may have an Opportunity now to lay themselves 
in Fortune’s Way, by serving the well-known 
Honourable East India Company for Five Years 
only, in a Land that is the Envy of all Nations 
for its Greatness and Riches. 

Those who are desirous to engage in so noble 
an Employ, are requested to repair to Mr. John 
Simmons, at the General Eliott’s Head, in 
Blackman Street, in the Borough, Southwark, 
who will supply all their Necessaries of this Life, 
by giving them good Eating, good Drinking, 
Lodging, genteel Treatment, and everything they 
can desire in Honesty. 

N.B. It is well known the Honourable Com- 
pany takes Care and are Tender of all Men who are 
sick or lame in their Service, by supplying them 
with every Necessary of Life. 

E. NEwron. 

Hampstead,’’ Upminster, Essex. 


FLOREAT Etona!” (12 8S. ix. 111, 153, 
234).—The following is taken from ‘The 
Eton Register,’ Part IV. :— 

Robert Hamond Elwes, eld. son of R. E., of 
Congham House, nr. King’s Lynn, was at Eton 


‘(Francis Edward Durnford’s house), Jan. 1870- 


July 1873. Lieut. Grenadier Guards; A.D.C. 
to Sir George Colley ; served in Boer ha 1881 ; 
— at the battle of Laing’s Nek, 27 January, 

881. 

The Hon. Richard Charles Stanley Mountjoy 
Monck, 2nd son of 4th Viscount Monck of Charle- 
ville, Enniskerry, was at Eton (Edmond Warre’s 
house), September, 1871-July, 1876; rowed in 
the eight, 1876; Lieutenant 52nd and 58th 
Regiments ; served in Boer War, 1881; died, 
13 December, 1892. 

“The 5th’ in Mr. S. GLApDsTONE’s 
reply, ante, p. 153, appears to be an error 
for ** The 52nd,” probably an error made 
by the eye-witness quoted. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


‘say, ‘‘whole-meal bread”; (4) treit or 
treat, made from the worse offal; (5) 
/dyngle-rouncy, panis de omnibus granis. 
'or household bread, made of a mixture of 
wheat and barley. In 1266, perhaps only 
(1), (2) and (4) were in use ;_ but by the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century (3) and (5). 
had been invented, and they finally ousted 
(2) and (4). 
_ Besides these kinds of bread there was 
| wastel, gastel or cake-bread, made of the 
‘same flour as coket, but slightly dearer 
because it had some spice or sugar. Dearer 
still was simnel or paindemain, which was 
‘of the nature of cracknel in that it was 
boiled first and then baked; by this 
double process it lost weight and was 
'therefore slightly dearer than wastel. 
'Lastly there was a fancy bread called 
panis Franciscus or panis Gallicus or 
pouf,” but what its price was with 
|reference to simnel or wastel is not clear: 
from the various assises which have survived. 
It will probably be found that the names 
of the different kinds of bread varied in 
different parts of England, and there can 
be little doubt that in municipal records 
there must be many assises that have not 
yet been printed. H. 8. 


CuRist’s HosPpITraAL AND THE Navy (12 S. 
ix. 87, 199).—According to Leigh Hunt, the 
“mathematical or navigation school” was 
“added by Charles the Second, through the 
zeal of Mr. Pepys’’ (‘ Autobiography,’ ed. 
1860, p. 53). The boys of this school were 
called ‘‘ King’s Boys,” and 
it was an efiquette’among them never to move 
out of a right line as they walked, whoever stood 
in their way. . . . I remember well my astonish- 
ment when I first beheld some of my little 
comrades overthrown by the progress of one of 


these very straightforward marine personages,. 


| who walked on with as tranquil and unconscious. 
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a face as if nothing had happened. . . .. These 
boys wore a badge on the shoulder, of which 
they were very proud; though in the streets 
it must have helped to confound them with 
charity boys (ibid., p. 59). 

G. H. WHITE. 


f 23, Weighton Road, Anerley. 


WE .sH Rassir (12 8. ix. 110, 148, 198).— 
A nursery rhyme comes into my mind which 
may perhaps be acceptably quoted in this, 
connexion. It relates to an ancient time 
but may not be very antiquated in spite 
of that :— 

When Arthur first in court began 
To wear long hanging sleeves, 
He entertained three serving-men, 
And all of them were thieves. 


The first he was an Irishman, 
The second was a Scot, 

The third, he was a Welshman, 
And all were knaves, I wot. 


The Irishman loved usquebaugh, 
The Scot loved ale called bluecap (?) 
The Welshman, he loved toasted cheese, 
And made his mouth like a mousetrap. 


The Irishman was drowned in usquebaugh, 
The Scot was drowned in ale, 

The Welshman he near swallowed a mouse, 
But he pulled it out by the tail. 


ST. SWITHIN. 


HERALDRY (12 S. ix. 192, 233).—I venture. 
to think that Mrs. Copr’s reply to Mr.) 
Upat’s observations will enhance the 
terest created by her projected work. | 
There must be a very large number of. 
coats of arms in use which are not recorded | 
in any one volume, but of which it may be 
desirable to identify the users, whether 
they have used them by right of registra- 
tion at the College of Arms or not. A 
man who has succeeded to a house which 
had been peaceably possessed by his pro-| 
genitors for several generations would | 
consider, in the event of his title being . 
challenged, that the onus probandi lk y wpon 
the challenger. So with arms, many a man. 
is content to go on bearing those which his. 
great-grandfather bore, without testing the. 
latter’s right to bear them. Why should. 
he ? If he thought of the matter at all, 
he would assume that his forefathers knew | 
what they were about when they put arms 
on. their seals or plate or ex libris. And if| 
his right were challenged, he would stick | 
to his belief in what his forefathers believed 
regarding their origin, until some one could 
prove it to be mistaken. py 


| Kannubyn,” 


Peter ? 


1871” ; 


| June, 1571. 


JOSEPH ELSHALFOON, A PRINCE oF 
Mount Lysanvs (12 8. ix. 201).—‘‘ John 
Peter, Patriarch of Antioch and of All the 
Eastern Countries,’ who dated his certifi- 
cate from ‘the Residence of our See, at 
was clearly the Maronite 
Patriarch, whose official residence is the 
Monastery of the Mother of God at Kanobin 
(Coenobium), though in summer he usually 
lives at Bdimen or Raifum and in winter 
at Bkerkeh in the district of Kesrawan, 
near Beirtt. The difficulty is that, accord- 
ing to the ‘Catholic Encyclopedia,’ the 


Maronite Patriarch of Antioch from 1809 


to 1823 was Joseph Dolci. Who was John 
JouNn B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


THOMAS STUKELEY (128. ix. 191, 235, 255). 
—Mr. HAyTHORNE will find some additional 


particulars about this man in the paper 
-entitled * The Irish Expedition of 1579,’ by 


the Rev. J. H. Pollen, S.J., in The Month 


|for January, 1903. 


Mr. SyYKES says ‘“‘he was knighted in 
but by whom? and _ when ? 
Father Pollen writes Mr. Simpson ex- 


| patiates on Stukeley’s receiving at Philip’s 
‘hands the knighthood of the Order of 
Calatrava on January 22, 1571 (‘School 
,of Shakspere,’ i., p. 78; 
|p. 125, gives Jan. 21), but no authority is 


‘D.N.B.,’ lxv., 


quoted. King Philip, on the _ contrary 
(Jan. 31), calls him * Knight of England ’ 
(Galba, ec. 1, fol. 5), and Stukeley had 
styled himself ‘ustris eques in the previous 
September (* Varia Politicorum,’ xcix. 165).” 
It is certain that Queen Elizabeth did 
not give him knighthood. He was not a 
knight when he set sail from Waterford, 
April 17, 1570, and landed at Vivero in 
Galicia on the following 24th, and after 
this latter date he remained in Spain till 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


ANGER, AUNGIER, ANGIER (12S. ix. 170, 
215). ere was a John Angier, a Non- 
conformist minister, who was born in 1605. 
In 1630 he was pastor of Ringley, and two 
years later became pastor of Denton. He 
was imprisoned for opposition to the Com- 
monwealth, and escaped persecution under 
the Act of Uniformity. He died in 1677. 

A narrative, dealing partly with his 
birth and education, was published in 1685 
for Tho. Parkhurst, and if your corre- 
spondent will write to me I will give him 
particulars as to where he may obtain the 
book. R. D. WuirreNBURY- KAYE. 

Newchurch, Culcheth, near Warrington. 
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CHEESE SAINT AND CHEESE SACRIFICES 


(12 S. ix. 130, 239, 255).--As to the 
cheese sacrifices, many good classical re- 
ferences are given in Pauly-Wissowa- 
Kroll, ‘Real Eneyclopiidie,’ s.v. ‘ Kise,’ 
Halbband xx., columns 1494-1495. Less 
compressed information is in ‘ Die Milch 
im Kultus der Griechen und Rémer’ (K. 
Wyss), passim. Much as to the early 
Christian sects, and generally, is in ‘ Der 
Ursprung des Judicium Offae ’ (A. Jacoby) 


in Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, 1910, | 


xiil., pp. 523-566, especially at p. 543 et seq. 
As to a cheese saint, my impression is 
that St. Bridget of Ireland might be pressed 
into service as such; my memoranda on 
her have been lent, however, and other 
readers, conversant therewith, can doubtless 
act on this hint. ‘San Lucio: Hagiogra- 
phisches und Ikonographisches’ (E. Stiickel- 
berg) in A.R. (as above), 1910, xiii., pp. 
333-343, gives so unhackneyed an account 
of such a saint that no attempt will be 
made to condense it here. It is most rare 
to be able to trace the development of a 
saint in such unsophisticated surroundings 
(in a little Alpine village near the Italian- 
Swiss boundary), and in any case it is worth 
while for any religious researcher to become 
acquainted with this Archiv, which is full 
of good things but is most rarely cited 
in England. RoOcKINGHAM. 
Boston, Mass. 


LiverPooL SLAVE-SHIP, c. 1785 (12 S. 
ix. 229)—Some years ago I saw in an old 
furniture dealer’s shop in Exchange Street 
East, Liverpool, a ledger of a Liverpool 
firm with accounts of dealings in slaves. 
The shop is gone now, and I do not know 
who bought the ledger. If your correspon- 
dent seeks slave-trade documents, he should 
go to the Liverpool Public Library, where 
there are many, including logs of slave- 
ships, bills of lading, lists of slave-ships 
and traders, journals of masters, accounts 
of sales and so on. The Bootle Library 
also has some documents. 

I suppose your correspondent has seen 
Gomer Williams’s ‘History of Liverpool 
Privateers and Slave Trade,’ 1897. Many 
documents are printed there. 

The ‘Catalogue of Liverpool Prints and 
Documents,’ published by the Liverpool 
Public Library in 1908, has a section on the 
slave trade, and there have been several 
additions of documents since then. Many 
such documents were exhibited in the Liver- 
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pool Historical Exhibition in 1907, and are 

|set out in the catalogue, which should be 

consulted at the Liverpool Public Library. 
R. Stewart-BRown. 


Bromborough. 


BIBLE OF JAMES I.: Use or HEXAMETER 
| Lines (12S. ix. 209).—Mr. THORNTON seems 
surprised to find accentual hexameters in our 
Authorized Version, and speculates as to 
these being the work of Cambridge writers. 
There is no occasion for such surprise. 
| Sentences in this measure occur frequently in 
/our talk and writing, a fact which Clough 
| knew and utilized, not only in his ‘ Bothie,’ 
| but in such other lines as 

_ Dearest Louise, how delightful to bring young 
| people together ! 

And Tennyson said he could go on in- 
| definitely with “ perfect ’? hexameters like 

| High woods roaring above me, dark leaves falling 
| about me. 

| but they would “ grow monotonous.” 

| More noteworthy is it that, in the genera- 
| tion preceding 1611, Cambridge scholars had 
made a systematic attempt to introduce 
quantitative metres (including hexameters) 
into English verse. The lines quoted from 
Harvey and Greene are examples of this and 
are based on the same principles of structure 
as Tennyson’s line, while Clough’s is different 
except in number of feet. A fairly full 
account of this unhappy attempt, lately re- 
vived in our midst, will be found in my 
‘English Metrists ’ (Clarendon Press, 1921). 

In Literature for June 3, 1899, is a list of 
accentual hexameters in the Authorized 
Version (‘‘ a score out of some hundred or 
two of sentences’), compiled by C. Lawrence 
Ford. T. S. Omonp. 
14, Calverley Park, Tunbridge Wells. 


Forp’s MSS., SurrotK COLLECTIONS 
(12 S. ix. 230).—I think these manuscripts 
must have been sold after Ford’s death. I 
| have his ‘Collections for the History of 
'Long Melford,’ in two quarto volumes, 
| which appear to have passed through Sir 
|Thomas Phillipps’s library. They were 
| probably in one of the Phillipps sales prior 
|to 1895, so an examination of the earlier 
| Phillipps catalogues might reveal other of 

Ford’s manuscripts. Ford died on Jan. 31, 
| 1850, and there were two sales of the libra- 
‘ries of anonymous clergymen at Puttick 
| and Simpson’s in May of that year, one of 
these might have been his. Both cata- 
| logues are in the British Museum. 

H. J. B. Ciemenrs. 
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| John Siberch, the First Cambridge Printer, 1521-22, 
By George J. Gray. (Cambridge. Bowes and 
Bowes, 2s. 6d. 

Mr. Gray has already done a great deal for 
bibliographical study relating to Cambridge. 
This pleasantly written monograph adds a con- 


Notes on Books. 


Dante Studies. By Paget Toynbee. 
Press, 16s. net.) 
Dr. PaGetT TOYNBEE was excellently inspired 
when he decided to collect these studies,‘ scat-| siderable item to his achievement. What is 
tered in numerous periodicals, and publish them) known of Siberch and his work has been pain- 
ina book. They make a real contribution to the } fully pieced together from scattered and minute 
knowledge of Dante, his times and his work, data by great diligence, acuteness and ingenuity 
and, in their variety and range form no bad! on the part of enthusiasts, among whom Henry 
representation of the immense wealth of external) Bradshaw takes a foremost place. Since his 
interest which attracts to the altissimo poeta) day, however (he died in 1886), our author and 
even those who feel little sympathy with his/ his friends have extended the discovery of Siberch’s 
views of life and the universe. Some of these activities, and have brought up the tale of the 
papers are corrections of hoary mistakes made| extant books printed by him to as many as forty- 
by former scholars—such as the mistranslation two copies—being editions of eight works, of 
(due to the wrong incidence of a comma) of the| which the largest is Galen’s ‘De Tempera- 
phrase omnes Tusci qui pacem desiderant, terrae mentis.’ Each one of these is here exhaustively 
osculantur pedes in Dante’s letter to the Emperor described, and Mr. Gray is so fortunate as to 


(Clarendon 


Henry VII.; or the failure to recognize the 
use of “ Anubis ” for Mercury in the same letter. | 
We have no doubt that Baconians took .to heart 
the note on ‘ honorificabilitudinitatibus ’ when | 
it appeared thirty odd years ago in Literature, 
and it remains amusing. ‘ Dante’s references to. 
glass,’ ‘ The Sepulchres at Pola,’ ‘ Dante and the | 
Index,’ may be mentioned as examples of other | 
minor lines of inquiry. A curious and careful | 
study is that which is placed first—an argument in | 
favour of the authenticity of the ‘ Quaestio de} 
Aqua et Terra,’ drawn from the medieval cursus. | 
This might be noted, not-merely in relation to the | 
* Quaestio’ and to Dante’s latinity, but also as a 
good exposition of the cursus itself—one of the most 
interesting phenomena in the long-drawn transi- 
tion from the ancient to the modern mode of 
vocally articulating speech. -In ‘ Dante and the 
Badia di Firenze’ Dr. Toynbee gives an account of 
a pleasant little discovery made by him in the pages 
of Puccinelli’s ‘Cronica’ of the Badia, to wit, a 
memorial Mass said for Dante in that monastery as 
early as 1326—the Abbate Azzone being, as 
Puccinelli says, ‘‘ amicissimo del céleberrimo Dante 
Algieri.’”” This gives occasion for a discussion of 
Dante’s relations with the Badia and references to 
it in the ‘ Divina Commedia.’ 

The essays, however, which will probably be 
found most useful to English readers are those | 
which take us to a field of study the writer has 
specially made his own: that on the earliest Eng- 
lish illustrators of Dante ; the chronological list of 
English translators from Dante, beginning with 
Chaucer and ending with Mr. Courtney Langdon’s 
‘ Purgatorio’ in blank verse published this year ; 
the paper on English translations of Dante in 
the eighteenth century; and that on the earliest 
editions of the ‘ Divina Commedia’ printed in 
England. To the professed Dante student these 
are already known—having appeared in various 
publications in the first decade of this century— 
but they are now republished with additions and 
corrections, and may be recommended to the 
attention of the general reader. 

Dr. Toynbee has been most lavish of care in the 
provision of notes and references—in fact, though 
at first sight it may seem something of a pleasant 
omnium gatherum, the book, after a_ little 
examination, reveals itself as one which may 
be used as an opener-up to the whole study of 


Dante, 


be able to illustrate some part of his description 
by contemporary letters. 

Siberch, though what knowledge we have about 
him is pretty definite, remains in himself a 
shadowy figure—but Mr. Gray’s brochure adds 
something to the general idea of him, besides 
being a most useful statement of the present 
position of the remains of his work. 


Bibliographies of Modern Authors. No.3: George 

oore. Compiled by I. A. Williams. (London, 

Leslie Chaundy and Co., ls. 6d. net.) : 

WE have already called our readers’ attention 
to this excellent series (see 12 S. viii. 500). The 
third number before us is as accurate and well 
arranged as the two previous ones and contains 
a pleasant letter from Mr. George Moore ap- 
proving it and appreciating the research of which 
it gives evidence. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’ ””—-Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ’—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4; corrected proofs to The Editor, 
‘N, & Q.,’ Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. 

ALL communications intended for insertion in 
our columns should bear the name and address of 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
a guarantee of good faith. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, correspondents 
are requested to give within parentheses—im- 
mediately after the exact heading—the numbers 
of the series, volume, and page at which the con- 
tribution in question is to be found. 

WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor correspondents are requested 
to put in the top left-hand corner of the envelope 
the number of the page of ‘ N. & Q.’ to which the 
letter refers. 

CoRRIGENDA.—MR. PIreRPOINT has kindly sup- 
plied the following :—At ante, p. 107, col. 1, 


1. 16, 1723” should be 1728; and at p. 108, 
col, 2; 


. 17, “pedlevic’’ should be pedlerie. 
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The Publisher will undertake the binding of subscribers’ 


parts into volumes at the following — which are inclu- | 


sive of case, binding, and return carri 
VOL. VIIl., SERIES 12. 4/6 each 
FORMER VoLuMmEs (any series) 6/Oeach 
Parts for binding should be sent, ‘carriage paid to The 
Publisher, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES,’ Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4, and marked ‘* Binding Order.” The neces- 
sary remittance should be forwarded at the same time under 
separate cover. 


Notes and Queries 
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Series 11. 
Copies of the above volume are now available 
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